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THE COMMISSIONER S CONFERENCE 

During the week of May 16 there convened at Washington a 
conference called together by the Commissioner of Education under 
the title "National Citizens' Conference on Education." The 
governors of the states were asked to attend and to send repre- 
sentative citizens, including school officers, for the purpose of 
seeking wise counsel on methods of meeting the crisis arising out 
of the shortage of teachers and to discuss problems of educational 
reconstruction. All told, about five hundred delegates were in 
attendance. They came from all the states and included repre- 
sentatives of citizens' organizations of every type. There can be 
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no doubt that Dr. Claxton has discovered in this type of conference 
a new and promising device for integrating the national interests 
in education. 

The days of the conference were given over to general programs 
in the mornings and evenings and to section conferences in the 
afternoons. The subjects of the general conferences were as follows : 
The Shortage of Teachers and the Supply ; Adjusting the Schools to 
New Conditions; The Relation of Education to Material Wealth 
and National Defense; The New Interest in Education in Some 
Other Countries; and Education for Citizenship and Culture. The 
sectional conferences dealt with the following: Training the 
Teachers for Rural Schools; Training the Teachers for City Schools; 
The Preparation of Teachers; Higher Education; The Press in the 
Educational Emergency; The Appeal to the People; Health Educa- 
tion; Educational Extension, Americanization, and Illiteracy; and 
Salaries and Revenue. 

Throughout the conference there was manifest a clear conviction 
that a fundamental treatment of all these problems has become 
necessary. The haphazard and unguided expansion of American 
education in institutions which are not co-ordinated with each 
other and are not defining clearly their purposes and plans must 
give place to systematically organized schools responsive to broad 
national interests. There was constant insistence on more effective 
work. The rural school must be brought up to the highest stand- 
ards. Teachers must be trained more completely and in greater 
numbers. 

COMPARATIVE STANDINGS OF STATES IN EDUCATIONAL MATTERS 

The Education Division of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
made another of its impressive contributions to American school 
organization. Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, the director of this 
division, was discharged from his duties as the Chief Statistician 
of the General Staff of the Army last September. With his 
experience in organization on a national scale, it is natural that in 
taking up civilian work he should think of some type of investigation 
which includes more than local or even state educational issues. 

He has compiled all the available statistics which the Bureau 
of Education has collected for years past in such a way as to 
exhibit in a single index figure for each state how far the state has 
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lengthened its school year, maintained average attendance, paid 
its teachers, furnished supplies, been successful in conducting its 
high schools, and so on. 

The figures show in a very striking way that the western states 
have been aggressive in their school policies and have been increas- 
ingly active as contrasted with the states in the East and South. 
The revelations with regard to some of the states are likely to bring 
about reforms. 

The evidence supplied by these figures is of national import 
and is especially timely. It shows that some national agency must 
prepare the facts and give them publicity if the states which are 
backward in educational matters are to be brought to a realization 
of the necessity of doing something to equalize opportunity for the 
children of the country. 

A teachers' rating card 

In the city of Omaha a committee of teachers in co-operation 
with the superintendent's office has worked out a rating card which 
is reproduced in full as follows: 



Name of Teacher (Surname First) 



II 



III. 



IV. 



I. PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY 

Health... > 

Neatness 

Energy 

Endurance 

Voice 

SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 

Use of English 

Self-Control 

Optimism 

Discretion 

Sense of Humor 

DYNAMIC EFFICIENCY 

Initiative 

Enthusiasm 

Industry 

Forcefulness 

CO-OPERATION 

Promptness 

Adaptability 

Sympathy 

Loyalty 

Response to Extra Curricular 
Demands 



I II 



V. SKILL IN TEACHING 

Organisation of Subject-Matter 
Presentation of Subject-Matter 
Taking Care of Individual Pupil 
Popularize Work without Cheap- 
ening it . 

VI. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

Skill in Discipline 

Neatness of Room 

Care of Physical Property 

Attention to Heat, Light, Ven- 
tilation 

Accuracy and Promptness in 

Handling Reports 

GENERAL RATING 

Principal's Name 

Date 

School 

How long has the above Teacher taught 
under your Supervision? 



E — Excellent 
A — Average 



G — Good 
F— Fair P— Poor 



I II 



Note: Grade subheads in Column I and main heads in Column II. 
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It is a foresighted group of teachers who realize that the higher 
salaries which are now being paid by school systems will have to be 
justified in the immediate future by a clear showing of merit in 
teaching. The public is going to demand merit systems of some 
kind. Teachers' federations may ask for flat rates after the manner 
of unskilled labor, but flat rates will in the long run be seen to be 
unjust. The teachers themselves will come to understand that 
the unskilful teacher is a menace to all his or her co-workers. 
Teachers will also come to understand that if they want a system 
of credits that will be acceptable to them, they must take the 
initiative, as have the Omaha teachers, in devising the rating scale 
by which they are to be judged. This scale ought to set a good 
many systems at work on like projects. 

THE NATIONAL MOTION PICTURE LEAGUE 

An organization for the improvement of picture exhibits with 
offices at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and operating under 
the name which appears above, invites co-operation from local 
organizations which are willing to support its purposes and to dis- 
tribute its publications. 

The following descriptive statement of its work is supplied by 
the president of the league : 

Many motion pictures now being exhibited are immoral in their effect upon 
young people and children. As a medium of entertainment the motion picture 
has a tremendous hold upon the public. Its influence, therefore, must be recog- 
nized. Unfortunately at present, however, owing to the salacious character of 
many pictures, this influence is almost wholly in the wrong direction. The 
public is determined to see motion pictures, but the majority do not wish to see 
vulgar trash. It is therefore necessary for right-thinking people to exert every 
influence possible to turn this most potent form of amusement into proper chan- 
nels. The National Motion Picture League has undertaken the task of remedying 
the above conditions by a concentrated campaign of education and publicity, 
first, by proper publicity for good pictures and a campaign of education against 
the immoral and filthy ones, and secondly, by conducting and supervising chil- 
dren's matinees, and assisting churches, municipal boards of education, parents' 
associations, and other organizations interested in public welfare, to secure proper 
pictures for adults, young people, and children. 

The reviewing board of the league is composed of clergymen, Sunday-school 
leaders, teachers, and public welfare workers. They select from all motion pic- 
tures manufactured those that are suitable for adults, young people, and children, 
and list the names of these pictures in current weekly bulletins before the pictures 
are released to any theaters. This advance knowledge is supplied to all members 
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of the league, giving to them the power of selection which enables them to patron- 
ize only the best motion pictures that are shown in theaters. This ever-increasing 
demand stimulates the production of wholesome films. The lists are also sent 
to producers of motion pictures and managers of theaters and are published in 
various magazines. 

The organization is supported entirely by its membership and by donations 
from persons not interested financially in the motion picture industry. Your 
aid in furthering this work is urgently solicited. 

Some extracts may also be added from the report of the execu- 
tive secretary to show the extent to which the league has been 
successful. 

Publicity. — Five hundred copies of the weekly bulletins of endorsed films, 
published by the league, are being distributed by the Board of Education of 
New York City to the principals of public schools each week. Three hundred 
copies of these bulletins are also requested by the Chicago Board of Education 
for the same purpose. Other school boards are desirous of this same service and 
will probably soon be included in the list of subscribers. Three magazines are 
publishing, and two others have offered to publish, names of pictures selected by 
the league in their current issues. One thousand bulletins are now being distrib- 
uted by the league through its own channels. New members are daily being 
added to this list. One of the moving picture magazines refuses to publish any 
lists of films except those endorsed by the league. The trade magazines publish 
the lists intermittently and give publicity to the league. Five different articles 
have been published in newspapers having a circulation of over fifty million. 
Magazines are constantly sending requests for articles descriptive of the purposes 
and plans of the league. Five universities are co-operating through their uni- 
versity extension departments in several effective ways. 

Local branches. — The local branch idea was adopted by the league in February 
of this year. It is the further development of the plan of combining all interested 
committees throughout the country under one national head. These committees 
have been working intermittently for years. Local branches are being formed 
out of these old committees as well as from new sources, such as women's clubs, 
churches, school committees, etc. Two local branches have been definitely 
established during the two months; one in Atlanta, Georgia, the other in Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. Several others are in the process of making. 

Standards. — The standards of the league are conservative. It is expected 
that the board will permit no picture or section of a picture to be endorsed which 
will have an immoral effect upon any child or young person. Most of the pictures 
listed are suitable for adults, but they must at the same time be harmless to 
children. Pictures which are inane are not listed, as the possibility of causing 
a disgust or hatred for the good things of life is a menace in itself. Pictures listed 
must be clever and wholesome. Whenever a difference of opinion arises and the 
committee cannot agree, the decision is rendered in favor of the child and the 
picture is not endorsed. 
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Co-operation. — ^Among the organizations which have accepted the invitation 
to become co-operating organizations with the league are: 

The National Child Welfare Association 

The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Association 

The National Kindergarten Association 

The International Sunday-School Association 

The Girl Scouts of America 

The National Kindergarten College 

The Woman's City Club of New York 

University of California 

Big Sisters 
Other universities and national and international organizations have offered 
the closest co-operation and are using their channels for the support of the league 
and its work. The plan of the league will be presented at the World Sunday 
School Convention at Tokio, Japan, next summer. 

AN APPEAL FROM AUSTRIA 

A letter bearing eleven signatures of the teachers of the Boys' 
School in Modling, near Vienna, Schoffelvorstadt, Maria Theresien- 
gass 25, has been received by the editors of the Elementary School 
Journal. It describes conditions in Austria and makes an appeal 
to American teachers. The translation of a part of the letter is as 
follows: 

Austria is completely broken. We, who but a few years ago were citizens 
of a world power, have become beggars, dependent upon the charity of foreign 
states. 

The entire middle class — and particularly the teachers — suffers under the 
state of privation. No group of employees of the state is so badly paid as the 
teachers. The state, which is in debt and has collapsed, is not able to pay enough 
to sustain life to those in whose hands lies the education of its future citizens. 
The teaching body of Austria, already physically reduced, is barely able to meet 
its heavy obligation to educate and teach the youth of the country neglected 
through the war and also badly underfed. 

The teachers of Vienna frequently receive gifts from foreign countries. 
We, on the other hand, do not receive anything, although we are situated but a 
distance of half an hour from the capital and are obliged to pay equally high 
prices for food and the necessities of life. Moreover, the salaries we receive are 
but half as large as those paid to teachers in Vienna. The monthly salaries 
range from 250 to 1000 K., according to age and length of service, which, because 
of the low money value, represents from $2 to $6 in your money. In addition, we 
have the high prices: 

1 pair shoes 1200-1800 K. 

1 coat 3500 K. 

1 suit 3000-6000 K. 
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1 pair stockings 250 K. 

1 shirt 350 K. 

1 kl. flour 80 K. 

1 kl. fat. 240 K. 

1 kl. sugar 200 K. 

1 kl. meat 180 K. 

1 kl. beans 42 K. 

The space on this paper is insufficient to describe our misery to you. 
Colleagues, you have no doubt heard of the dollar packages which Americans 
send to their relatives in Austria. We turn to you with the earnest petition — 
send us such packages or other gifts. Our need is great; we are often near 
despair. We have no dresses, underwear, shoes, or stockings, and hunger has 
sapped our strength. 

You may well believe that it is not easy for us to ask you. Only our bitter 
need, only the agonizing thought — What shall we eat tomorrow, and what shall 
we have in a month's time? — impels us to take this step. 

As a last hope we turn to you who across the sea are united with us in the 
bond of a common calling, that of educating children in whose hands lies the 
future which, may God grant, will be better than the present. 

Colleagues, do not be offended at our petition, and if you are able to help — 
help us! 



